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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction 
was held in the State House on Thursday evening, January 15th, 
agreeably to previous notice. The President, Mr. Kingsbury, opened 
the meeting with the following remarks : 


“ A year has passed since the formation of the Rhode-Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction. It was organized for the purpose of being a 
central medium, through which the friends of popular education, 
could, more conveniently, put forth their efforts in that cause. It 
was thought that such a society, if judiciously rem pe would give 
strength and efficiency to efforts, which, if performed individually in 
equal amount, would produce little effect. We have reason to be- 
lieve, that to a considerable extent, this object has been attained. 
Through this association, and County Societies of a similar nature, a 
vast amount of voluntary labor, in this cause, has been performed ; 
and, apparently, a very deep public interest has been created. By 
these means, united with legislative action, a train of measures has 
been put in motion, which already indicate a great improvement in 
the public mind—a train, which, if not prematurely interrupted, will 
ultimately, and at no distant period, raise the public schools of this 
state, to the highest rank among the means of popular education. It 
is not too much to say, that probably no state in the union has made 
greater progress in the same space of time. 

I would not be understood to say, that nothing, which has been 
done, could not now be better done. Surely, that would be an envia- 
ble position, from which, in looking back on the past, we could see 
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nothing to improve. Nor would I be understood to say, that our 
school law, adopted after great deliberation, cannot be improved. It 
may need to be modified. Let not that be done, however, till prac- 
tical trial shall demonstrate precisely what those modifications need 
to be. But I do say, that I believe the improvement of our schools 
is a subject so near the heart of the people, no man, or set of men, 
will be long sustained in undisguised efforts to throw these schools 
into that state, in which they have been in past years. I venture to 
predict, that if the friends of education, as they have hitherto done, 
shun all partisan and sectarian alliances, those who choose to throw 
themselves as impediments in the way of this cause, will wage a war 
which will recoil upon their own heads. Let us, then, go forward 
with steady courage, and cheerful hearts. Let us manifest activity, 
decision and energy ; but let them all be guided by that wisdom, 
which selects the best means, for the attainment of given ends. 

In closing these brief remarks, it would be unjust not to add, that 
whatever may have been done either by individuals or societies, there 
is one man, who has been the life and soul of every movement ; and 
it must be gratifying to our legislators to reflect, that this man is the 
one whom they have selected for this express purpose.” 


Professor Gammell submitted the 
First Annvuat Report or THe Executive Committee. 


The Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction had its origin in the 
public interest, which, one year ago had begun to appear among the 
people of this State, in the cause of Common School Education. _ Its 
single object, in the language of its constitution, is ‘ the improvement 
of public schools, and the other means of popular education in this 
State.’ It was designed tobe an organization, which should embrace 
the friends of common school instruction in every town, and unite 
them in some systematic measures for diffusing information, and in 
all other appropriate methods, for advancing a cause most intimately 
connected with the best interests of the entire people of Rhode-Island. 
It owes its origin in no small degree to the results which had already 
been accomplished by a similar Association in the County of Washing- 
ton, and to the untiring efforts and comprehensive views of the Com- 
missioner of Schools, appointed by the authority of the General 
Assembly. 

In discharging the duties assigned them by the constitution, the 
Executive Committee have aimed to keep steadily in view, the truly 
liberal and noble objects for which this Association was formed ; and 
in all the measures which they have adopted, they have relied upon 
the advice of the State Commissioner, and sought to carry out the 
- views by which he was already directing his official labors. Indeed 
the measures which the Committee have thus far adopted, have been 
designed simply to cooperate with this officer in his attempts to unite 
all hearts and all hands in the patriotic work of raising the standard 
of popular education in Rhode-Island. 

por these measures, the first and most important has been the 
holding of meetings of this Institute, and of the friends of education in 
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the different districts of the State. No means have been found more 
effective than this, for calling the attention of the people to the im- 
portance and extent of the subject, and for diffusing information respect- 
ing it. These meetings have been held in this city, in Newport, 
Bristol, Warren, Woonsocket, East Greenwich, Valley Falls, Che- 
patchet, Olneyville, Scituate, Fruit Hill, Pawtuxet, Foster and Kings- 
ton—in all in fifteen different towns. They have usually had two ses- 
sions, and in some instances they have been continued with unabated 
interest through two successive days. All but two of these meetings 
have been attended by the President of this Institute, and most of 
ihem by the State Commissioner, and by some of the members of this 
Executive Committee. In these several towns, not only have the 
meetings been well attended and aided by the teachers and resident 
citizens, but in many cases the officers and members of the Institute 
have been received with a respect, and entertained with a hospitality, 
which the Committee take great pleasure in acknowledging, both on 
their own personal account, and because they regard it as a cheering 
indication of the interest which is felt in the cause of education. 

At the meetings which have thus been held, it has been the aim of 
the Committee to elicit from teachers and citizens who might be pres- 
ent, information respecting the local schools, and also to present views 
and facts pertaining to the most important elementary interests of 
education, and to the modes of managing common schools. Of the 
subjects which have been thus discussed, the following may serve as 
examples, viz : 

‘* How parents can cooperate with teachers.” 

“The value of a sound public sentiment on the subject of edu- 
cation.” 

“‘ That the whole community, and not a part, should be educated.” 

‘¢ Methods of disciplining and managing schools.”’ 

“ The necessity of a gradation of schools.” 

“ Methods of securing good teachers.” 

“ Public schools the only available method of educating the entire 
community.” 

“Importance of educating the young morally as well as intel- 
iectually.”’ 

“‘ Methods of teaching reading.” 

‘“* Methods of teaching spelling.” 

‘« Music as a branch of education in schools.” 

“ That a State, in order te make the most of its resources, must 
know how to use them.” 

“ That a State will increase in wealth in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of its population.” 

Upon all these subjects, which form but a small part of those pre- 
sented for discussion at the meetings of the Institute, it has been the 
aim of the Committee to elicit the views of experienced teachers, and 
also of citizens of every profession and every occupation, in order that 
the best results might be obtained, and the opinions and sympathies of 
all classes of the community might be united, in what we have de- 


— to render an engrossing subject of attention throughout the 
tate. 
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H. Another means which the Executive Committee have adopted 
im the accomplishment of the objects they have had in view, has been 
the establishment of a semi-monthly publication, known as the Journal 
of the Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction. This journal has beep 
placed under the charge of Henry Barnard, Esq., the State Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, with the assistance of T. C. Hartshorn, Esq._ 
the Treasurer of the Institute, as business agent. Mr. Barnard has 
consented to assume this new labor, in addition to the duties of his 
office, and has already issued, including the extras, five numbers, which 
have been circulated among the subscribers through the State. In 
connection with these numbers of the Journal, and under the same aus- 
pices, a serws of “* Educational Tracts” has been commenced. Five 
of these “‘ Tracts” have been already published and circulated. The 
subjects to which they relate are,—1. “* The Condition of Education 
in the United States, with an outline of the School Systems of Con- 
necticut and New York.” 2. “ Education in its relations to health, 
insanity, labor, pauperism and erime.” 3. ‘The School System ot 
Massachusetts.”? 4. “‘ Plans for School Houses.” 5. ‘* Hints to teach- 
ers on instruction in reading.” The end which was intended to bx 
accomplished by the publication both of the Journal and the Tracts. 
is the diffusion of valuable information, and the inculcation of sound 
views concerning common schools, not only among teachers and 
those ‘immediately concerned in their management, but among al! 
classes of citizens. It is the earnest hope of the Committee, that ihese 
publications will receive the attention of the friends of education in al! 
parts of the State, in order that if possible the views and the facts 
whcih they contain, may reach every family that has children to be 
educated, and every citizen who has a vote to give, or an influence to 
exert in relation to public instruction. 

Ill. During the autumn, previously to the opening of the district 
schools for the winter, the State Commissioner adopted the measure, 
which in other states had been attended with most valuable results, 
of holding meetings of teachers for the purpose of interchanging views 
respecting the best modes of teaching and managing schools. These 
meetings, which have been known by the name of “ Teacher’s Insti- 
tutes,”” were held under the direction of Mr. Barnard, with the aid 
and co-operation of this Committee, at Woonsocket, Scituate, Kings- 
ton, and Newport. At these several places, the teachers came 
together in considerable numbers, from the neighboring towns, and 
spent several days in discussing the principles, and practising with 
each other the most approved methods of common school instruction. 
No meetings which have been held in connection with the interests of 
education, it is believed, have excited so deep an interest as these 
gatherings of teachers. Indeed from the eminently practieal charac- 
ter which was given to them, they deserve to be regarded as a species 
of Normal schools, in which newly appointed teachers were made 
acquainted with the results of large experience and varied acquire- 
ments, and in which all were more deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of their vocation, and the magnitude of the social and moral 
interests entrusted to their care. The benefits which have resulted 
from them, may even now be traced in the improved discipline, in the 
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more thorough instruction, and in the pervading sp'rit of many of 
the schools of the State. 

IV. In addition to the measures which have been enumerated above, 
the Executive Committee have adopted one other, which they deemed 
in some degree necessary, in order to give effictency and success to 
the means they had already employed. In prosecuting their labors, 
they constantly experienced the want of some person, practically 
acquainted with common school instruction, and favorably known to 
the people of the State, who might be able to give his whole time to 
the work which this Committee are charged with accomplishing. 
They accordingly appointed Mr. William S. Baker, of South Kings- 
ton, to act as the agent of this Institute, in promoting the objects for 
which it has been organized. Mr. Baker having had ample experi- 
ence as a teacher, and being in every other way well qualified for the 
service to which he was appointed, has been for several months enga- 
ged in labors, in conjunction with the Commissioner, and under the 
direction of this Committee, which have every where, it is believed, 
been attended with the most gratifying success. He travels from town 
to town, converses with the people at their homes and by the way- 
side, visits the schools, holds meetings of the parents, and in every 
other practicable mode, seeks to sustain, and still farther to extend, 
the interest which the people of Rhode-Island have begun to feel in 
the schools which are to educate their children. 

Such is an outline of the measures which the Executive Committee 
have adopted for accomplishing the purposes of this Association. 
They have been devised and carried inte execution in accordance with 
the spirit of the constitution, and have been directed to the single 
object of increasing the facilities, and raising the standard of common 
school education in this State. How far this object has been accom- 
plished, within the year now closing, it may be impossible very accu- 
rately to estimate. They who labor for the education of the young, 
must wait for a future day to develop the results of their labors, No 
striking changes—no brilliant consequences are to be expected. The 
seeds only can be sown—the harvest is to be reaped, and the sheaves 
are to be gathered, by the hands of other generations. The Executive 
Committee, however, find reason to believe that the work which 
this Institute is engaged in promoting, has made some progress during 
the year which has passed. It has been their aim to second the judi- 
cious legislation which has been so unanimously adopted by the 
General Assembly, and to aid the Commissioner of Public Schools in 
performing the arduous and important work with which he is charged ; 
and they hope that, by the information which has been diffused, and 
the general sentiment which has been created in the minds of the 
community, an impulse has been given to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, which will continue to be felt for many years to come. 

In addition to the measures which have thus far been prosecuted by 
this Association, the Executive Committee beg leave to refer to two 
others which they hope may be adopted, and to some extent carried 
into execution during the year that is commencing. These are— 
1. The establishment of popular lectures as widely as possible in the 
villages, and school districts of the State. 2. The founding of town 
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libraries, to be composed of books suited for the instruction of the 
people, especially of the young, in the several branches of usefu! 
knowledge. Both these measures hold an obvious connection with 
the objects of this Association, and would undoubtedly contribute 
important aid in raising the standard of general education. How far 
they can be accomplished by any efforts of this Association, we leave 
for the members of the Institute, or a future Executive Committee 
to consider and decide. 

The importance of the education of the people—the object for which 
this Association was formed—cannot be estimated too highly. By 
the side of it most other public interests appear small and transitory. 
This stands out before every other, and challenges the attention and 
the efforts of all who would advance the present prosperity, or the 
future fortunes of the State. To train the rising generation to know- 
ledge and virtue, to raise up intelligent, true-hearted citizens, who 
shall understand their rights and their duties, and shall guard the 
honor and the interests of society—these have always been regarded 
as the highest ends which enlightened policy can aim to accomplish. 
But great and important as these objects are to every community, 
they assume a still graver importance to us as citizens of Rhode- 
Island. Our prosperity and progress as a sovereign State—our posi- 
tion and our influence as a member of this growing confederacy of 
republics, must depend, not upon the extent of our ferritory, the 
numbers of our population, or the natural wealth of our soil, but upon 
the character of our citizens. It is this alone which can give us a 
voice in the councils of the nation, and a worthy name and place 
among the states of the union. Our aim should therefore be, to bx 
strong in high-minded, heroic men. These constitute a state ; with- 
out them, no advantages of nature, no monuments of art, no battle- 
ments of physical force, no achievements of manufacturing or agricul- 


tural industry, will be able to maintain its honor, or perpetuate its 
renown. 


The Report was accepted, and a resolution passed, directing its 
publication, together with the Report of the Treasurer, which was 


read and accepted, in the Journal of the Rhode-Island Institute of 
Instruction. 
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A committee consisting of Messrs. King of Newport, Gammell of 
Warren, Davis of North Providence, Potter of Kingston, and Judge 
Brayton of Warwick, were appointed to nominate officers for the year 
ensuing. During their absence, remarks appropriate to the occasion 
were made by Rev. Thomas Shepard of Bristol, Mr. William Russell 
of Boston, Rev. Mr. Vernon and Mr. Updike of Kingston, and Pres- 
ident Wayland, Prof. Caswell, and Mr. Bishop of Providence. 


The following officers, reported by the committee of nomination, 
were then elected for the year ensuing : 


John Kingsbury, President. 

Wilkins Updike, Vice President, for Washington County. 

Ariel Ballou, és Providence 4 

C. G. Perry, a Newport 

Thomas Shepard, ‘ Bristol 

John J. Kelton, 6 Kent 

Nathan Bishop, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. D. Giddings, Recording Secretary. 

Thomas C. Hartshorn, Treasurer. 

Directors—W illiam Gammell, of Providence ; Joseph T. Sisson, 
North Providence ; J. B. Tallman, Cumberland; L. W. Ballou, do.; 
J. 8. Tourtellot, Glocester; Amos Perry, Providence ; Caleb Far- 
num, do.; Samuel Green, Smithfield ; George C. Wilson, do.; W. S. 
Baker, Kingston ; T. R. Hazard, Portsmouth. 

The Institute then adjourned. 

J. D. Givpines, Secretary. 


The following report of Mr. Russell’s remarks, noticed in the above 
record of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Rhode-Island 
Institute of Instruction, is copied from the Providence Journal. Mr. 
Russell was introduced by the President to the meeting, as a pioneer 
in the work of educational improvement, having been the editor of the 
Journal of Education, commenced in Boston in 1826 ; one of the foun- 
ders of the American Institute of Instruction, in 1830; an early advo- 
cate in the work of introducing Infant and Primary schools ; and for 
twenty years a laborer in various ways, and in different states, in the 
field of education. 


“I should have been glad to hear from others, possessed of more 
local information than myself, a more full and exact statement of the 
progress of popular education in your State. But if any testimony 
which I can offer as an eye-witness of it, at the meetings of teachers 
recently held in various parts of the State, is deemed of sufficient 
moment to present, I shall take pleasure in rendering it, as an ex- 
pression of the deep-felt gratification which I experienced, in attending 
those meetings. 1 was present at those which were held at Scituate, 
Woonsocket, Newport, and Kingston, and must say, that so deep 
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and so general an interest in the subject of elementary education,— 
not only on the part of teachers, but of the community at large, and 
particularly of parents,—I have never seen manifested on any such 
occasion. The attendance of mothers, who listened with the most 
earnest attention to the proceedings, seemed to be one of the surest 
evidences that the subject of popular education had, in Rhode-Island, 
reached the hearts of those who are naturally its truest and firmest 
friends. 

Circumstances connected with my health, have caused me to 
become an observer of the condition of education in the States of 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and, recently, in 
Rhode-Island. In all parts of this country, however, which | have 
had occasion to visit, [ have seen nothing that equals the efficacy and 
the spirit of the measures which have been adopted here, for the sys- 
tematic establishment and diffusion of general education, as a public 
concern. Circumstances, sir, are peculiarly in your favor, as regards 
such operation. The compactness of your territory, the unanimity 
and vigor of your public measures, the definite and personal character 
of the exertions which are so indefatigably used by your agents, all 
contribute to ensure the effectual accomplishment of every good end 
in this great undertaking. . 

I speak with emphasis of the unanimity of the general procedure 
on the subject of education in this State, as a most auspicious circum- 
stance ; for you are aware that no slight impediment to the advance- 
ment of the interests of education elsewhere, exists in the unhappy 
divisions of feeling between practical teachers and the friends of popu- 
lar instruction. Here there seems to be a happy exemption from 
such a state of things. Teachers, parents, and official men, appear 
to act in perfect concert, and to vie with each other in zealous and 
active exertion for the promotion of the general cause. Were your 
State Commissioner not present, on this occasion, I could not abstain 
from congratulating every friend of public education here, on the char- 
acter of the measures by which, in his official capacity, he has !aid the 
community under so peculiar obligations. Of that gentleman, and of 
your City Superintendent, I can only say, at present, let their works 
speak for them. 

Bat, sir, | cannot resume my seat, without the utterance of a few 
words expressive of the feelings with which, as an individual, and as 
an humble friend of popular education, I have enjoyed the opportunity 
of observing the operation of your system of public schools in this 
city. Ihave, within the week, visited all the Grammar schools; 
and my visits have yielded me the highest pleasure which, in such 
circumstances, I have ever enjoyed. The attention of a visitor to 
your schools must be struck, at once, with the superiority of your 
arrangements for health and comfort, the thorough attention to the 
physical provisions of air, and space, and light, which are all so im- 
portant to the well-being of children and youth. Nor is there less 
to admire in the cheerful and genial spirit of communication between 
teacher and pupil; combining, on the part of the instructor, so much 
considerate kindness with so much of strict order and efficient control. 
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icannot but congratulate every parent on the happy aspect which 
public instruction in this city presents. Were I a parent, in a situa- 
tion inducing deliberation as to my place of residence, and regarding 
my decision as one to be controlled, in any degree, by opportunities 
for my children’s education, I should no longer hesitate in my prefer- 
ence, after observing the state of things which it has been my happi- 
ness to perceive existing here. 

But it is time, sir, to draw these desultory remarks to aclose. I 
would willingly substitute for them a statement of facts in detail, in 
answer to such interrogatories as yourself or other friends of education 
may think proper to make. I could not, however, forego this oppor- 
tunity of expressing the pleasure | have felt in observing the opera- 
tion of the well-concerted measures adopted for the diffusion of general 
education, throughout this state, and in this city.” 


We publish the following Report, submitted to the meeting, in the 
State House, Jan. 21, 1845, at which the Institute was formed, as 
part of the documentary history of the Khode Island Institute of In- 
struction. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Barnard, State Agent of Public Schools, a meeting 
of teachers and friends of education, was held a few weeks since in the City 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering the subject of a State Society 
for the promotion of Public School Education. Mr. N. Bishop, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, was called to the chair; and after discussion 
by several individuals, it was voted: that Messrs. Kingsbury, Bishop, Perry, 
Day, and Stimson, be a committee, to take the subject into further consideration, 
and, if it he deemed expedient, to report at a future meeting, That Committee, 
having given the subject a considerable share of attention, beg leave to present the 
following 


REPORT. 


Whatever doubt may exist in regard to the influence of popular education, in 
other countries, there can be none, in regard to the United States. Here it may be 
assumed as an axiom, that the people, the whole people, should be educated. Our 
institutions, civil, political, and religious, all imperatively demand it, Zow shall 
it be done ? is the only question that admits of discussion. To this question only 
one rational answer can be given—chiefly by public or common schools, 

Whatever influence may be exerted by the Press, by the College, and High 
Schools, inadvancing education,—and we have no doubt but /Aat influence is great 
and indispensable; it is not for a moment to be supposed, that these means are 
sufficient to educate a whole people. History does not present a solitary example 
of a country or province, where education has been universal, without some in- 
strumentality analagous to Common Schools. 

Literature and Science may flourish, where only the wealthy few are highly 
educated. It is possible that the few, by monopolizing the emoluments and priv- 
ileges which superior knowledge confers, may, while the many are toiling in 
agriculture or mechanic arts, rise to higher attainments, and cause Science and 
Literature to take deeper root and to bring forth mature fruits. ‘Though such 
fruits might bring blessings with them, the genias of our Institutions requires 
rather the diffusion than the accumulation of knowledge. It was the boast of 
Henry IV. of France, that he would “take care that every peasant should be in 
such a condition, as to have a fowl in his pot.” It should be the care of our coun- 
try that every child should be educated. 

Our forefathers laid us under deep obligations, therefore, when they consecrated 
the Common School to the education of the people, Ought we not deeply to regret 
that within our own State, that mission has not been fully accomplished. There 
are those among us who cannot read or write. Never should the friends of educa- 
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tion rest, till this stain is wiped from the escutcheon of the State. Though we 
hail with delight, the deep interest now beginning to be awakened in different parts 
of the State, still it isan important question, what further can be done to give our 
Public School system, an impulse so vigorous, as to send its fullest blessings to the 
most secluded district. 

Light must be diffused in regard to the subject. Parents must be roused from 
apathy by having the evils of ignorance and the blessings of knowledge placed 
before them ; the connection between crime and ignorance must be shown; it must 
be demonstrated that knowledge not only leads to higher elevation of character 
here and better hopes of a future life, but it must be proved thatan intelligent, edu- 
eated man will earn more money than an ignorant one; the incompetency of teach- 
ers must be exposed, and public sentiment must be made to demand better; in short 
we should all be brought to the full conviction that good public schools are a pow- 
erful safeguard of our country. In view of these, and similar considerations we 
deem it an to form, at the present time, a State Association for the promo- 
tion of Public School education. 

Respectfully submitted, for and in behalf of the Committee. 


JOHN KINGSBURY. 


———— EEE" 


SoME OF THE MODES IN WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEIR 
SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 


(Continued from page 49.) 

7. They can enlist the codperation of their pupils, both in the gov- 
ernment and instruction of the schools, by securing early their con- 
fidence and affection. 

We cannot express our views on this point more practically, than 
by publishing the following extract from an Essay* read before the 
Teacher’s Institute at Woonsocket, by Mr. Farnum, Principal of the 
Elm Street Grammar School. 


If the teacher would have his pupils cherish the right sort of feeling toward 
him, he should cultivate in his own breast the right sort of feeling towards them 
He must rise far above that state of mind which would lead him to go to his task 
in the morning, like the ordinary laborer, to plod through the routine of another 
day, with no other view than to wear away the time and obtain another day's 
wages. He must rise far above that state of mind which contents itself with 
stimulating the pupils to effort by whatever means, for the sake of a good appear 
ance, and of winning for his school a brilliant reputation, He must cherish a 
deep and abiding sense of the vast importance of his office, of the momentous 
consequences of good or evil, which must arise from the faithful or unfaithful 
fulfilment of his duties. He should look upon his pupils as so many immortal 
beings, committed to his care during the most critical portion of their existence. 
toreceive such training as shall fit them for happiness and usefulness in after life 
And, though a preparation for the future is the primary object of the school, li 
should not forget that the present happiness of his pupils is a matter of no trifling 
consequence, when it is considered that this happiness is dependent to no smal! 
extent, upon the efforts of a single individual. 

By such reflections as these should the teacher strive to cultivate a lively inter- 
s in a work, and an affectionate regard for the present and future welfare o! 

is pupils. 

All the requirements of the teacher should be reasonable. The pupils’ tasks 
should be such as to afford a reasonable amount of time for recreation ; if they are 
required to be in school at 9 o’clock, without fail, the doors should be open 1» 
inclement weather for a reasonable time before, so that children may not suffer 








* The subject of the Essay was—* The cultivation of a favorable state of feel ; 
ing in the School and in the District.” We hope to publish the rest of th 
Essay in a subsequent number of the Journal. 
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by standing in the cold or rain, if in their fear of being too late, they find them- 
selves too early; if no scholars are admitted late, rare cases of absence arising 
from tardiness should not be judged too harshly ; while good order in every thing 
must invariably be insisted on, the teacher will need to guard himself carefully 
against unreasonable requirements here. At the examination of a certain school, 
I noticed that the pupils uniformly sat with their hands clasped together on their 
desks. This continued, if I mistake not, during the time that I spent in the 
school, which was more than an hour, and I inferred that the children were 
required to maintain that position of the hands during the half day. If so,] think 
the teacher should have asked herself whether the requirement was reasonable ; 
and perhaps she might have been aided in her decision by trying the experiment 
during some leisure half day herself. 

The teacher should be cautious in judging of the faults of pupils: above all, 
should he be careful not to attribute blame where there is none. The feelings of 
a good hearted boy or girl are often lacerated by an undeserved reprimand. Much 
watchfulness is due here ; we are liable to suppose that to be a fault which is no 
fault, or which, if a fault, was committed by some other pupil: a pupil who has 
toiled with the utmost diligence to secure a lesson, but has finally failed, may 
have his spirit crushed by a brief, but to his tender feelings, severe reprimand 
from the teacher. We can have no safety here, except in avoiding harsh expres- 
sions altogether, both in tone and in meaning. Beside the danger of applying 
such expressions where they are not deserved, they, in my opinion, rarely do any 
good, but generally do harm, even where they are most deserved. A boy may 
be a lazy scoundrel, but it will not be likely to make him a good scholar to tell 
him of it inso many words, especially if it be done rather bluntly. We should 
guard against magnifying the faults of our pupils; we should make due allewance 
for the thoughtlessness of children, and for the temptations which surround 
them; and we should take care that no greater punishment be inflicted in any 
case, than the nature of the offense, and the good of the pupil and of the school 
require, 

Such a line of conduct as that above described, pursued with an unwavering 
course, by one whose abilities, natural and acquired, are equal to the station 
which he occupies, can, I think, rarely fail, in due time, to secure the confidence 
of all, or nearly all, whose confidence is of much value. But all this, or most of 
it, is not inconsistent with such repulsiveness of manners as will not fail to leave 
the teacher without that affection or good will which constitutes the other element 
in the favorable state of feelings which he would cultivate. If he would gain 
this, he must add a uniform kindness of manner in all his intercourse with his 
pupils, and a respectful bearing towards parents. Pupils should be received 
kindly when they enter school ; they should be treated kindly in their introduc- 
tion to their studies, especially if their previous training or their natural abilities 
are such as to cause them to compare unfavorably with the other pupils; instruc- 
tion should always be conveyed in a kind manner, and sympathy should ever be 
manifested towards those who find their lessons oppressively burdensome. Dis- 
cipline must be administered with kindness, not excepting even those cases which 
require severe punishment; for I hold that the one is quite consistent with the 
other. Pupils should receive a kind word, or at least a kind look, when they 
meet their teacher in the street; and a parent should not be passed without some 
remark or enquiry to show that the teacher feels an interest in his child. 

This careful attention and this kindness of manner, must not be limited toa 
favored few, or even to the mass of the school, to the exclusion of any number, 
however small. I am a believer, to a certain extent, in the common charge of 
partiality against teachers. It may not be intentional; but the teacher will often 
be guilty of it, in spite of himself. Some children are attractive in their appear- 
ance, and amiable in their disposition and habits, while others are quite the 
reverse. The former of these classes can hardly fail to receive kind treatment ; 
itcomes spontaneously : but it is not so with the latter class; and it is therefore 
in reference to them that the teacher must watch himself with most care. In 
some cases it will only require care, simply to see that pupils possessing fewer 
attractions than the rest, are not overlooked in our efforts to cast a cheering and 
genial influence around us. But in other cases more than this will be called for. 
Some children are so repulsive in their character, either from their own fault, or 
from that of their parents or from other causes, that the teacher cannot treat them 
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well without a laborious effort; and yet they must be treated well. They are 
generally the very pupils who need kind treatment at school the most : perhaps 
they do not receive it at home; if so, itis true they will not feel the want of it at 
school so keenly as those who are more favored ; but whether they feel it or not, 
they need it more than any other class of pupils; for they are dependent wholly 
on the school for the training of the heart, and if the better feelings of their 
nature are not brought out there, they will not be brought out anywhere; and 
although they may be well instructed in arithmetic and geography, they wil! 
grow up with such coarseness of feelings and of manners, as will prove a sad 
hindrance to their own comfort, if not to that of the community in'which they live 

The teacher should not excuse himself for harshness or neglect, by saying that 
the pupil does not deserve to be treated any better. If we have a bad scholar, it 
isour duty to try to make him a good one; and though we may not be able at 
once to overcome evil with good, yet we shall besure to make a bad matter worse, 
if we allow ourselves to returnevil for evil; and sure I am that persevering kind- 
ness, applied with special care to pupils of this class, will, in time, bring into 
the ranks of good scholars, many who would otherwise never have been there, 
and render the number of the perverse and difficult comparatively small. 

Perhaps I may be thought in the wrong when I[ recommend the bestowing ot 
special care upon particular scholars. But it will be remembered that the sub- 
jects of this special care are to be all those who need it: if there is partiality in 
this, it is a kind of partiality which is not only justifiable, but indispensable to 
the successful management of a school. It is our duty to instruct all scholars 
well, and we lay out our work in such a way as will, in our estimation, furnis) 
adequate instruction to the school. The system goes into operation, and the 
pupils, in general, are found well provided for and need ecthing further ; but 
some are always found, duller than the rest, who need and receive instruction, 
which to the rest is quite superfluous, So in discipline, we should establish a 
general system, which shall so combine gentleness with energy, as to produce 
the most favorable results upon the school at large. This system too may go into 
operation, and we may, in general, be satisfied, and have reason to be satisfied, 
with the results; but if we look about us carefully, we shall often find excep- 
tions to the satisfactory working of our system of discipline, as we do in the 
department of instruction. We shall find some scholars who are not doing well, 
and unless we bestow upon them some extra care, they will cherish such astate 
of feeling, and pursue such a course of conduct, as will be a fruitful source oi 
evil both to themselves and the school. In many cases this may arise, as | have 
already shown, from accidental circumstances, without the fault of the scholar ; 
in other cases there will be the most inexcusible perverseness ; but, whatever 
be the difficulty, we should spare no pains to remove it ; so that we may, if pos- 
sible, see every pupil moving onwards submissively and contentedly under the 
burdens of school duties, and the restraints of school discipline. 


We shall publish in the next number of the Extra Journal, a 
“* Letter froma Teacher to his Pupils,” soliciting their codperation in 
the great work assigned to him to do by their parents and guardians, 
which will be struck off as Educational Tract, No. 9. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS IN RELATION TO THEIR SCHOOL. 

The following judicious suggestions are taken from an Essay by 
Edwin Jocelyn, Principal of the Saltonstall School, Salem, which 
received the prize offered by the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
out of a donation made to the Association by the Hon. Edmund 
Dwight, of Boston. 


1, PARENTS SHOULD SEE THAT COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL- 
HOUSES ARE PROVIDED. . 

Thisis generally done, in a manner,—for the law of the land looks to it;—if it 
did not, I believe that the omissions would be many. But the school-rooms should 

be comfortable, convenient, and attractive. A great reformation and improvement 

have taken place in this Commonwealth, in this particular, within a few ) ears ;— 
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yet there are many buildings, yet found here and there, which are used for the pur- 
pose, that deserve not the name of school-houses; and are a disgrace to the sacred 
cause of Popular Education, and to those who suffer their existence. Children will 
not, likely, be attracted to school, if there they are to encounter the pains of cold, 
and uncomfortable sittings, when they can shun these sufferings by active sports in 
the unconfined atmosphere of heaven. No wonder that they ofien prefer arduous 
bodily labor, to attendance at school. 

An individual from the interior,—one much interested in the advancement of the 
cause of education,—has informed me, that in country towns, a repair or improve- 
ment of the school-house, often experiences more opposition than that of any other 
improvement ofa public nature. Substantial farmers will ofien strenuously oppose 
even the repairing of an old, dilapidated school-house. “ They went to school in 
it when it was not much better than it now is;—if it was good enough for theur, it 
is good enough for the children of the present day.” Men who acknowledge the 
importance, and have the pride of a commodious, comfortable and convenient barn 
and piggery, or even a dog-kennel,—will ofien show unblushing indifference to the 
condition of the school-house in their district. 

“ Let me see the school-house of a district, first,” says an intelligent and philan- 
thropic traveller, “and I can with great certainty infer the character of the people 
This is almost an unerring index to the character of the populution,—more so than 
the churech-building is. In riding through the country, if 1 come upon a neat, 
commodious school-house, with an ample enclosure, &c., all in keeping, | am cer- 
tain to find around it, or near it, the thriving village of painted houses, well cultiva- 
ted farms and substantial farm-houses, and an industrious and intelligent popula- 
tion. On the other hand, if I stumble upon a miserable little shanty-like building, 
pushed away in some secluded and repulsive spot, like a pest-house or small pox 
hospital, —within the confines of the highway ,—no good enclosure—weather beaten 
and weather colored,—glass broken, &c. &c. all in keeping ;—I wish not to make 
farther observation,—no inquiry as to the character of the people. I am sure to 
find near, bushy farms, broken fences, wretched farm buildings, miserable, and 
re oo grog-shops, a dirty, filthy country tavern, with ragged loungers in 
and about it, &c. &c, all in keeping.” 


2. PARENTS SHOULD SEE THAT A GOOD TEACHER IS EMPLOYED. 


A poor teacher,—and they can always be found, at your own price—is undenia- 
bly worse, often, than no teacherat all. ‘There are existing difficulties, ] know, in 
the circumstances of the case, in obtainin® the necessary number of well educated 
and experienced teachers for the winter schools of our towns. Preparation at a 
good normal school will do much to qualify for teaching; yet, afier all, experience 
seems almost indispensable, Pay teachers well for their services, and you hold 
out an inducement to direct and thorough preparation. Pay well,—and, in this 
matter, as in others in life, the supply will come up to the demand. 

Not only should parents take all wise, precautionary measures to obtain the 
services of a good instructor,—but after his services are secured, they have much 
to do to keep him a good teacher,—to make him a better one. 


3. PARENTS SHOULD VISIT OFTEN THE SCHOOL WHERE THEIR CHILDREN 
ATTEND. 


It is a prevalent, but mistaken opinion, that teachers, generally, are averse to 
such visits, Were they very general and frequent, they would subserve the very 
best purposes. Let a school get accustomed to frequent, informal visits from 
parents, and all interested in their success, and they will be looked for and desired. 
{t manifests an interest to which they are not generally accustomed, but which is 
grateful and stimulating. It divests the school-room of that exclusive, isolated, 
secreted character, which, to its disadvantage, is too generally attached to it. It 
dissipates that reserve, timidity and shyness which almost necessarily show them- 
selves upon the appearance of a new, unaccustomed face in a school unused to the 
visits of parents and others. It banishes that trepidation and fear,—-that conster- 
nation and panic, even, which will sometimes seize upon the teacher as well as 
scholars, when visits from those without, are “ few and far between,”—regarded 
not as “ angels’ visits,” but rather those of arch enemies and spies. Teachers who 
have thought much upon the subject, and have had experience in the matter, I 
believe, with one voice, will declare that they would like to have calls of this 
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nature, every hour in the day ;—even not object to the constant presence of interest: 
ed persons. 

It destroys the dread of an “ examination,”—that perio! often regarded with a 
* fearful looking for,” both by teachers and pupils. They thus become accustomed 
to examinations,—the very things they constantly need; and the effect is to excite 
and give self-possession and confidence to all concerned. So far from hindering 
the operations of a school, they relieve it of a tedious monotony, and prevent many 
irregulatities which might otherwise occur ;—stimulate the scholars to conslaé 
well-appearing, and strengthen the teacher’s authority. 

Are you a parent, then,or a school committee-man,—or an individual no: 
interested directly by either ofthese relations in the educational advancement of th 
rising generation,—call often and unceremoniously at the sehool-room of your di:- 
trict, and those ofothers. Say not, that you have not time, Most have time, and 
to spare, which they can ray devote to this important subject,—moments and 
hours which they are often at a loss to employ otherwise,—hours of non-employ- 
ment, idleness and heaviness, to dispose of which, they have to resort to various 
expedients of “time killing.” Does « cessation of labor or business allow,-—does 
« foul day intervene,doesa slight indisposition disqualify you for work,—are you 
passing the school-house, “in no particular hurry, ’—tie your horse at the posi 
and spend a half hour among the smiling faces of happy children. 

Say not, that you feel no interest in these things, Fou should feel an interest,— 
and you can beget it. Make four visits to a well conducted school-room, and my 
word for it, you will feel a strong inclination for the fifth. Say not, that you ar 
not qualified by education to judge discriminately of the work of the school-room 
You may not in all cases be qualified to judge of grammatical exercises, &c., but 
there is much of which all can form an opinion rightly. You can judge of quiet 
and a deportment, of ready and cheerful obedience, of prompt answers, and 
of cheerful and happy countenances. Pass round the school-room,—address « 
word of caution, of reprehension, or of commendation and incitement, where you 
eye will with much certainty see that these appliances are needed, dt will rais 
you in your own estimation, and in the estimation of the young,—excite and 
inspirit the pupils, and strengthen the hands, and give dignity and influence to tly 


master. You could find ¢ime,—and the interest of curiosity, at least, would promp: 
you to drop into a factory to witness its operations, even if you had not the interes 
ofa stockholder. Can you find no interest, then, in the operations of these men! 
factories,—in every one of which you are a stockholder? Are the operations upon 
dead matter of more general consequence and curiosity than those upon mind ? 


4, PARENTS SHOULD SUSTAIN THE AUTHORITY OF THE TEACHER. 


The successful government of a school of children coming from fifty, or more 
families, each with some peculiarity of management, good or bad,—with all thos: 
shades and complexity of temper and disposition usually found in a hundred difler- 
ent children, is no easy task. It is attended with more difficulties, and more per- 
plexing turns, than the untried in the way are at all aware of. 

When your child comes home with a complaint from school,—a real or imaginary 
poasnees,--line to him,—if these things come not too often, for they should no: 
e encouraged—but decide not hastily, and upon his partial testimony. The law 
very wisely, allows no man to bear testimony in his own case. How can w 
safely trust it in children? From the very constitution of human nature, it is nex: 
to impossible that a person can be an unbiased evidence for himself, and an impar- 
tial judge in his own cause. The God of nature has wisely implanted in tli 
breasts of parents, a strong passion of tenderness, a quick feeling of defense auc 
gem towards their offspring. It is all necessary, in the relation they stand 
ut, at the same time, it is apt to fead them into excess anderror. A great propor 
tion of the troubles of the schoolmaster’s course springs from this source. The 
home-indulged, and, may be, the Aome-spoiled child, appeals instinctively to that 
full source of tenderness, of partiality, or of prejudice, inevery case of grievance, (0 
reverse the decisions of the school-room, ith all those quick sensibilities acutely 
awake, which were placed in the parent’s heart for the best purposes, but whic) 
are often perverted, the father or mother decides hastily, solely upon the words ot 
the child, prompted by the strongly swaying feelings of self vindication. The 
teacher is not heard in the case,—and judgment is hastily pronounced against 
him! No course is more certain to lead the judgment astray,—result in wrong to 

the teacher, and in a most pernicious influence upon the child. 
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No,—if a complaint be brought from school for home decision,— and it seem 
worthy of consideration,—hear the child’s representation ; but decide not the case 
with him. Be careful, in the mean time, not to have the ear too open to complaints, 
or they will come too fast and frequent. Ifone, I say, seem worthy of serious 
pace od have a full statement on the other side, and with the teacher settle 
the point. If, from false testimony, or misapprehension, he has erred, convinced of 
his error, he will make concession, and due reparation, or he is not worthy of his 
trust. If he has been led into misgovernment from a mistaken insight into the 
child’s disposition or temper, upon being set right in the matter, he wi!l alier his 
course, Or S has not the qualities which fit one for his important post. 

The most disastrous consequences I believe have often resulted from errors that 
have come from the joint relation in which parents and teachers stand to children, 
An old teacher has informed me, that he has made it a matter of record, and that, 
in his experience of many years, in no case where the parent has violently and 
unreasonably interfered between his rightful authority and the child, and persisted 
in an unjust decision against him, has it passed long, without the iniquity being 
signally visited upon the heads of the offenders. Boys thus encouraged aud sup- 
ported in disobedience, and thus screened from a just penalty, have, almost without 
one exception, “ twrned out badly” in life. Two cases he cited, strongly marked 
by the turpitude of the offenders, and followed by the violent abuse which he 
received from the parents. hey were visited by a signal retribution—no less 


than the public conviction of the two boys, for theft, within two weeks of the 
“school’s disaster.” 


5, PARENTS SHOULD SEE THAT THEIR CHILDREN ARE PUNCTUAL AND REG* 
ULAR IN THEIR ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


Pupils cannot be taught unless the teacher has their presence, The partial and 
irregular attendance of children at school must necessarily result in their irregular, 
partial and imperfect instruction. 

Those school-books have the sanction of the best judges, as being the best, in 
which the principles are very gradually unfolded, connected by a golden chain of 
little Jinks, no one of which can be safely spared, or skipped over, without making 
more or less defective the work of instruction. The best and most successful 
teachers are those who proceed minutely and carefully on this plan. But how can 
they so proceed, and how use such books, with scholars who are, half the time, it 
may be, absent, —and their attendance marked by the worst features of irregularity ? 

All things of domestic arrangement should be ordered with reference to the im- 
portance of regular and interested attendance of children at school. The first 
morning duty of a parent, after that to his God, is to his children,—to see that 
their feet are directed in the daily path of duty—that every thing which stands in 
the way of their regular attendance, that can be removed, is made to give way to 
this. How very frequent is the case,—how common is the defection, that parents 
give little or no attention to this weighty matter,—that it is almost wholly uncared 
for, and their attendance or non-attendance left to mere chance, or to the whim and 
caprice of the child? How often it is, that the most flimsy excuse of the child, or 
some slight, domestic convenience determines the question whether he shall be in 
his school-seat for the day, or his attention and habits estranged and weaned from 
his studies by staying at home. Arrange your business, then,—and it can easily 
b> done,+-so that occasions of interruption in this important matter will not be 
likely frequently to occur. Arrange your business so, that compliance in this 
thing shall take precedence of all others. Does the state of the weather interpose 
obstacles? Make a little extra exertion,--take your carriage, if you have one, and 
carry your children to school ;=<if you have no carriage for this purpose, take 
them by the hand, and teach them manfully to breast a liule buffeting of the storm; 
it isa necessary part of their education,—it will give strength to their muscles, and 
determination to their minds. ‘The health of many more children is sacrificed by 
mistaken tenderness in careful seclusion, than by actire exercise and proper 
exposure, 

t not frequent and slight excuses éf illness on their part keep your children 
from school, Ili health is often feigned or imagined by those who have not the 
strongest inelination for the disciptine and restraints of the school-room, and who 
have contracted habits of irregular attendance. The school-room 1s @ healthy 
place, whatever adverse doctrines and beliefs may have been entertained upon the 
subject. The exercise which necessarily comes from the attendance,—the regula- 
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tion of time, diet, habits, &c. which it more or less imposes,—the social excitement 
und hilarity which comes from the meeting of many chileren together, is philoso 
phically and practically, all on the side of health. Mew children die while actua 
members of a gciool. All experience will attest this. Teachers who have kepi 
school, constantly, ten, nite or thirty years, will tell you that they have lost bu: 
few scholars by death,—hardly averaging two, for every len years, even in large 
schools. The cases of the most perfect, youthful health that I have ever known, 
have been in those children who have attended an annual school for years, with 
searcely the loss of one day in the year. 


6. PARENTS SHOULD SHOW A LIVELY INTEREST IN ALL THAT CONCERNS THE 
SCHOOL, 

When your children return to their homes, ascertain first that they have been t 
school, and in proper time. Question them of their conduct, and of the manner in 
which they have acquitted themselves in their studies. Have they been obedient 
and respectful to their teacher,—kind and friendly towards their associates,—and 
industrious at their work? Press the importance of these things constantly on 
their memories and hearts; let nota day pass—set not down toa meal with 
them, without going over the whele ground. This isthe way in which children’s 
hearts are kept in the right, and right habits and correct principles permanently 
established. Dothis constantly, systematically and wisely, and you will never be 
troubled with complaints originating in the school-room. 

Take an active interest in their studies,-—in ail their studies. Take them by the 
hand, and tread the path of knowledge and research with them. You may say 
“that your own education has not qualified you for this undertaking.” Then 
you can qualify yourself, now, in a measure, by this course. The very unde: 
taking will qualify you in a good degree. Many a parent has been beneficially 
and delightfully instructed by his own children, in this manner,—his own stock of 
useful knowledge increased, and his children immeasurably benefitted. What can 
presenta more delightful and gratifying picture, than a family seated around tly 
evening fireside, reviewing their acts, and the events of the past day, and thus 
mutually preparing each other for future action and usefulness. 


7. PARENTS SHOULD SUPPLY THEIR CHILDREN WITH ALL NEEDFUL RO0OKs 


Parents are prone to be remiss, and even niggard, in regard to thisthing. Not 
that you are always to comply, without inquiry, with the whims and too ofien 
changing plans of teachers and book-publishers. There has been, undoubtedly 
much abuse on this score,—unnecessary changes und too frequent calls for new 
text-books, touching the best interests of the scholars. But, then, their advance 
ment at schoo! necessarily implies a change of books, and new books impart a nev 
interest to their studies, and give a new spur to their labors. Parents often un- 
grudgingly incur a free expense to fill, and adorn their bodies, while they stintingly 
withhold that which is necessary to furnish their minds. 
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